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C: A. Currer, General Editor. the people who will use them, each serving a 
F: Leypoipt, Managing Editor. district not so large that the personal influence 


of the librarian cannot come into play—the 
parish churches of literature and education. 


Communications for the JOURNAL, exchanges, and editors’ 
copies, should be addressed C: A. Cutter, Boston Ath- 
ene@um, Boston, Mass. BALTIMORE is to have a new library build- 
= to the ing, capable of holding 200,000 v. at a cost 

Remittances and orders for subscriptions and advertise. | *0 add a gift of $833,000 on condition that the 
ments should be addressed to Tue Lisrary Journat, 13 & | City will guarantee an income of $50,000 a year 
15 Park Row (P.O. Box 943), New York. Remittances | for the maintenance of the library. Truly, Bal- 
should be made by draft on New York, P. O. order, or | timore is a city of magnificent donations—wit- 
registered letter. } 

The Editors are not responsible for the views expressed | "©SS the Peabody Institute and the Johns Hop- 
in contributed articles or communications, nor for the style kins University. Now Baltimore will have 
of spelling, capitalization, etc., in articles whose authors | provisions of books for all classes, not like 
request adherence to their own style. — Boston in one establishment, but like New 
% York, with her Free Public Library which has 
5 cents per line (regular rate 15 cents); also to adver. | HOt yet found its millionaire), her subscription 
tise for situations or assistance to the extent of five lines | mercantile libraries, and her uncirculating As- 
Sree of charge. torand Lenox collections. Our descendants 
= = —> ———— === | will be able to watch the working out of the 

Tue source of liberality to libraries shows no | problem of the comparative efficiency of the 
signs of failing. Pittsburgh not long since, | two systems. All that we are in a position to 
Baltimore twice lately, have drunk freely at the | Say is that both are good, and to pray that mu- 
fountain. New York and Brooklyn are striking nificent millionaires may be multiplied. 
the rock. It will be strange indeed if the me- =o 
tropolis of the country and its sister do not get | Tuis removal of the Baltimore Mercantile 
the small rills which they ask for. After Balti- Library is made possible by the generous offer 
more’s million, New York’s $200,000 and Brook- | of Mr. J: W. McCoy to guarantee the rent 
lyn’s $160,000 do not look very large. But itis | ($2500) for five years, and to give $10,000 if a 
one thing to receive from unsolicited generosity | fund is raised for the library which shall yield 
and quite another thing to beg. To him that | $3000 a year. The attempt to reinforce and 
asks shall not be given is too apt to be the way | maintain an excellent library is worthy of all 
of the world. Mr. Choate will not see his mil- | praise. How it will succeed will depend in 
lionaires jostling one another in their eagerness | great measure upon the way in which the Pratt 
to get to the treasurer and offer their $100,000 | Free Library is managed. Public libraries do 
checks. not always kill proprietary libraries in the same 

Nevertheless we have no fears of the result. | city; but the proprietary library must be well 
Agitation is needed ; hard work is needed ; but | established and well endowed, or it cannot 
the work will be fruitful. Before many years | meet the competition. If it depends wholly 
we shall see branch libraries springing upinall | upon its receipts from subscribers, its extinc- 
poor quarters of the city close to the homes of | tion is merely a question of time. 
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GnitedD Kingdom Association. 


NOVEMBER MONTHLY MEETING. 


AT the November monthly meeting no busi- 
ness of importance was done. The J/onthily 
notes for Nov. is therefore filled with interesting 
“Library notes,” among which we may notice 
a demand from Mr. E. Marshall for a new ar- 
rangement of the Bodleian reading-room that 
would accommodate more readers and present 
a better selection of books of reference; and 
a speech of Prof. Rogers, M. P., at the opening 
of a branch of the South London Free Library. 
‘In America,” he said, “every large town has 
its free schools, and its free public library sup- 
ported out of the local rates. The consequence 
is thatan uneducated American, of the second 
generation, is hardly ever met with.” He con- 
sidered there was never a baser calumny than 
the stock phrase that education puts a man 
above his work, and he showed how the em- 
ployers were the better for the skill of educated 
workmen, and described what philosophers and 
authors have done for mankind, dwelling upon 
the influence produced on men’s minds and 
characters by reading and study. There is also 
a page of “ Bibliographical notes” and five 
Latin inscriptions relating to libraries. 

The December monthly meeting was also 
confined to routine business. The JA/onthiy 
notes for December contain a page of ‘‘ Library 
notes,” a title and table of contents to the 2d 
volume, and the report of a committee of the 
Council on a journal for the Association, from 
which it appears that the Monthly notes are to 
be increased to 16 pp. and wrapper, and to be 
brought out in better style, that advertisements 
are to be accepted, and that the Council are to 
pay half the cost of printing, but not over £25 
a year. The transactions of the last annual 
meeting are to be printed in the same manner 
as those of former years. 


American Library Association. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

A REGULARLY called meeting of the Board 
was called to order by President Winsor at 2 
p.M., Jan. 1, 1882. Chairman Cutter, of the 
Co-operation Committee, reported on the plans 
for carrying on the A. L. A. Catalog, reading a 
letter from F: B. Perkins. After full discussion 
it was 

Voted, that the Co-operation Committee se- 
lect specialists to edit the A. L. A. Catalog in 
sections under the supervision of the Co-opera- 
tion Committee. 

A letter from C. W. Merrill, of the Cincinnati 
Reception Committee, was read, and its sug- 
gestions approved by the Board. 

On motion of the Secretary it was 

Voted, that the Executive Board appoint, 
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after each general meeting of the A. L. A., 
chairmen of sections to report at the next gen- 
eral meeting on the progress and state of the 
matters referred to each section. 

In accordance with this plan, the Board ap- 
pointed to report at the Cincinnati meeting, as 
follows : 

General progress of library interests, Justin 
Winsor, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Legislation, H: A. Homes, State Librarian, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Buildings (including location, heating, light- 
ing, ventilation), W: F: Poole, Chicago Public 
Library. 

Cataloging and Classification, C: A. Cutter, 
Boston Athenzeum. 

Aids and guides for readers, S: S. Green, 
Public Library, Worcester, Mass. 

Fiction, F: B Perkins, Public Library, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Reading of the young, Miss C. M. Hewins, 
Hartford Library, Conn, 

The Secretary stated the plan to be that each 
Chairman should carefully collect and preserve 
everything bearing on his topic during the year 
which he might see or have sent tohim. This 
he would condense and put in shape for a con- 
cise annual exhibit at the general meeting. 
Each member, or other person interested, 
should send to the proper chairman any experi- 
ences, suggestions, reference, or queries, that 
might be of service in making the report com- 
plete, thus focalizing each topic. 

Adjourned. 

A true copy: Attest, 

MELvIL Dut, Sec. 

Present, Winsor, Cutter, Green, Scudder, 
Jackson, Whitney, Dui. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ANNOTATED CATALOGUES. 


In the preface to the very convenient classi- 
fied catalogue—Supplement of the New York 
Apprentices’ Library—just issued, Mr. Schwartz 
says: 

“An innovation in catalogue-making has 
sprung up within ten years in the shape of brief 
notes appended to special subjects in which, 
among other objects, a critical estimate of the 
principal authorities is attempted. The field 
thus far covered is a very narrow one, and is 
mainly restricted to history and historical fic- 
tion. ... It seems to the compiler that an 
annotated catalogue of this kind, to be of any 
real value and authority, should be done bya 
body of experts, and that the system of notes 
and suggestions ought to be carried out in de- 
tail in all the principal branches of knowledge. 
... Even in the limited range of the notes 
already published, it has seemed to him that in 
some cases the information given is misleading 
and that the value of the suggestions made 
would have been greatly enhanced had the notes 
been submitted to specialists for revision.” 
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The catalogues instanced in support of this 
criticism are five (pioneers) issued under my 
supervision while at the head of the Public Li- 
brary in Boston, and the Quincy and Brooklyn 
catalogues. I speak only for myself. 

First. 1 did what I could in the four years of 
my service at the Public Library which followed 
the first publication of such catalogue there 
in 1873 ; and that other “ principal departments 
of knowledge” have not been covered is, so 
far as | am concerned, owing to the fact that I 
only professed to make an experimental begin- 
ning, and when their usefulness was established 
I was called away to other service. 

Sccond. In ali my notes so printed, which 
were of any scope, my drafts were ‘* submitted 
to specialists for revision.”’ 

Third. 1 have not found specialists always 
able to put themselves in the proper position to 
instruct the general reader concerning the bibli- 
ographical apparatus of their department. It 
is often enough the fact to be almosta rule, 
that ‘‘ specialists’ have,and sometimes desire, 
no knowledge of books on their subjects in- 
tended for the general reader. It is quite a dif- 
ferent function to be a good investigator and a 
good purveyor of knowledge. Possibly, the 
‘*misleading”’ element can be traced to the 
very source in question. Justin Winsor. 


THE MANNER OF INDEXING PERIODICALS. 


Witu the hesitation natural to, and becom- 
ing in, one who first treads a foreign province 
peopled by native giants, the writer ventures a 
question and a few observations to the august 
constituency of the Journad/. 

The subject in general, the indexing of spe- 
cial articles in periodicals; the question in 
particular, the manner of indicating volume and 
issue containing the same. This subject may 
be mummied in the pyramids of the biblio- 
graphical art for aught the ignorant questioner 
knows ; if it is, his ignorance is demonstrated 
and his enlightenment may ensue. 

Brietly : in indexing articles on particular 
classes of subjects, in both general and special 
periodicals and eccentric publications, many 
difficulties are encountered in classifying and 
arranging in available form, the contents of a 
library of any size. The labor of the cata- 
loguer becomes child’s play, however, when 
compared with that of the special investigator, 
if the catalogue be not full and accurate. 

In journals devoted to specialties many in- 
stances occur where a series of articles is pub- 
lished at irregular intervals and scattered 
through two or more volumes or years. How 
are you going to present an entry in such a case 
so that the investigator won’t have to examine 
page by page the volumes if they happen to be 
without indexes, which is often the case, or 
with useless indexes, as is the rule where there 
are any? The usual method of indicating the 
locality of these articles, in the more perfect 
catalogues, is by volume and page. This is 
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the material cannot be presented in a form more 
valuable to the hypothetical investigator. Not 
the least valuable information to him is the date 
of publication, which is rarely or never given 
in connection with an entry of this kind.* This 
is valuable for comparison, and to enable him 
to form some idea of the contemporaneous 
value of an article. Take an example of the 
ordinary usage, and see what the result will be. 
Suppose it is desired to investigate the general 
subject of fine arts. The entries under this 
title are examined, and, among others, you find 
one of a review by J. Neal, of Jarvis’s Art 
Hints, that is entered North Am. review, v. 81, 
p. 436, or 436, v.81. Perhaps there are a dozen 
men in the country who could tell, without ex- 
amination, in what year that volume of the 
North American was published. Perhaps there 
are not. Why not at once give this crumb of 
information, saying North Am. r., Oct., 1855. 
If the article was resumed in the issue of April, 
1856, add that fact. 

Perhaps some one would suggest the addition 
of an essay after each entry. Well, why not, if 
funds are available and eternity doesn’t begin 
too soon ? 

The tendency of all cataloguing is in the di- 
rection of fulness, and the old single-line entry 
is taking its place in the congregation of things 
that were. It is quite possible that some one 
has been thoughtful enough to provide dates 
following numbers of volume and page, but if 
so, why not further concede uniformity, and in- 
stead of 436, v. 81 (1855), substitute the form 
suggested. If the article be prolonged through 
a number of months and the prospect of a for- 
midable line of names of months be appalling, 
why not substitute arbitrary letters of the al- 
phabet for names of months ? 

The precise page is a great convenience in 
bound volumes of current periodicals, but I 
contend it does not meet the requirements of 
investigators of the class indicated. 

H. M. Wricur. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 17, 1882. 

[The precise page is too great a convenience 
to be omitted. Why not give the reference 
thus, V. Am, rev., 81: 436,1855? The year 
alone is all that is wanted for a date.—Eb. 

IN RE FOTHERGILL. 

On page 325 of our last volume, M. M. M. 
gueries ‘‘ which of the works of Jessie Fother- 
gill could, as implied in the circular of the Co- 
operation Committee, possibly be placed on the 
library black list, and on what ground? The 
question is raised in justice to one of the purest 
authors of to-day.” 

M.M.M. perhaps has not read the circular 
of the Committee very attentively. They issued 
a ‘list of authors, all or some of whose works 
are sometimes excluded fiom public libraries 
by reason of sensational or immoral qualities.” 
It is no imputation on the purity of an author 
to include her in this list. Miss Fothergill, 


satisfactory as far as it goes, but let us see if | * [It is given in the Boston Atheneum catalogue.- Ep, 
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however, is not so entirely above reproach as 
M. M. M. thinks. Of “Healey,” Mr. G: 
Saintsbury writes in the Academy, Sept. 4, 1875, 
that it ‘‘is probably one of the worst books 
(we use the superlative thoughtfully and delib- 
erately) ever written. ... It is emphatically 
éad. Its plot is improbable, its views are unreal, 
its ideals of character mischievous, its 
reflections theatrical.”” The Committee thought 
it possibie that such a book might have been 
excluded from some very careful libraries, and 
put in the name asa sort of high-water mark of 
exclusion. Co-OPERATION COMMITTEE. 


Tue Co-operation Committee has not quite 
met my question. The disciaimer, “It is no 
imputation on the purity of an author to in- 
clude him in the list,” is actually reversed in 
the same breath, viz., ‘‘ Miss Fothergill, how- 
ever, is not entirely above reproach, as 
M. M. M. thinks.” Clearly the latter sentence 
in its direct relation to the former, and in its 
relation to the fact that M. M. M. has taken no 
other ground than that of * purity,” does not 
remove the “imputation.” Possibly it was not 
so meant; nor, in fact, is such meaning con- 
veyed by the verdict of Mr. Saintsbury. The 
“emphatically was evidently used in a 
general literary sense, as shown by the particu- 
lars, and the “not entirely above reproach” 
may thus be taken “ by reason of sensational 
qualities.”” Yet, whether or no Mr. Saintsbury 
has meant “ dad" also in the sense opposite to 
“ pure” (chaste, moral), unless the Committee’s 
action was based on tested library experience, 
neither his nor any exe person’s judgment 
should be taken upon so serious a matter as an 
author’s reputation. Mr. Saintsbury is a very 
able critic, but, with due respect to his superior 
ability, | venture, in this matter, to disagree 
with him on every particular—without, however, 
claiming for one individual opinion what I 
deny to the other. But, waiving my own opin- 
ion and granting that Mr. Saintsbury was right, 
I still hold that the Committee was wrong in 
identifying, on account of a single work, the 
name of the author (collectively) with names 
representative of the qualities condemned. 
If ‘‘ Healey” were a typical work of Miss Foth- 
ergill, the case might stand; but “Healey” 
above all, one of her first works, if not her 
first, published here anonymously some seven 
years ago, when no one even knew of the ex- 
istence of a Miss Fothergill, has been so little 
associated with that author in the mind of the 
general reader, that in this, if in any case, it 
would have been more proper to quote, in 
place of the name of the author, the book it- 
self, and as an exceptional one. But, then, 
who could not quote “an exceptional book” 
even by a Charlotte Bronté, Thackeray, Charles 
Reade, George Eliot—aye, by a Nathaniel 
Hawthorne—-that it would not be wise to put 
into the hands of every reader; and yet, would 
it not be doing these writers gross injustice to 
use their names even as a “‘high-water mark of 
exclusion”? . M. M. 


SCRAPS OF SCRIPT. 

“You require your readers in calling for a 
book to give ‘author's name, first part of the 
title, and the numéer.’ Mr. Dui obliges them to 
write on their call slips only the number. Is 
not his plan an improvement on yours?” C, 

‘*‘According to my notion it would be better 
to train the employés to get books without 
numbers than to compel readers to put them 
on their lists. Systems of numbering and clas- 
sification are primatily and ough? to be entirely 
for the use of the Librarian and his staff,and that 
system is the best which imposes the least 
trouble on the reader. Practically we are inde- 
pendent of the number in our library, and it is 
rather the exception than the rule that our as- 
sistants ask for it, although our rules and cau- 
tions might make you think otherwise. He 
must be a dull boy, indeed, who does not soon 
learn where the popular classes, such as Biog- 
raphy, History, Poetry, Amusements, etc., are, 
and knowing the class there is no real difficulty 
in finding any individual beok in it. In an 
ideal library (which I hope to see realized) 
one would no more expect to ask the reader 
to find the xsmdéer of the book he wants 
than a grocer would expect his customers to 
designate the shelf on which he keeps his 
Young Hyson. That we have not attained this 
perfection here is less the fault of our system 
than our inability to employ competent assist- 
ants. 

Mr. Dui’s plan the number is everything. 
It is therefore simply Hobson's choice with him 
to compel his readers to give the shelf mark. 
He couldn’t do otherwise if he wanted to. It 
is no merit of his system that readers put down 
the numbers on their call slips, and you will 
find the same ‘improvement’ in every library 
where books are arranged by aréitrary numbers. 
We could easily enforce such a cast-iron rule, 
but we don’t wantto. I hope to see the day 
when a reader will have no more difficulty 
in asking fora book in a library than he would 
in a bvok store, and when it will be no more 
necessary to consult a catalogue in the one than 
in the other.” J. S. 

‘“Your plan is what we have always done 
here, only with the fixed location we worked at 
a great disadvantage, which is disappearing in 
proportion as we apply our new movable plan ; 
but there are libraries (Amherst is one, I think) 
in which the call slip signed by the borrower is 
the only proof that he has the book. In such 
libraries he must write on the slip something 
to identify the book, and a number is much 
easier to write than ‘author’s name, title, and 
number.’ Our system, you remember, identi- 
fies the book, without any writing on the part 
either of the reader or the clerk, by a card kept 
in the book and left at the charging desk by the 
borrower as his pledge. . 

‘* There is another point worth noting. Read- 
ers can dispense with the catalogue when they 
know what they want. But suppose they want 
one of Carlyle’s works and have forgotten the 
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title ; they must consult the catalogue to refresh 
their memory. Suppose they want a book on 
acertain subject and do not know what the 
library has on that point. In our library they 
will go directly to the shelves; but in yours 
and in all public libraries this is not allowed. 
Again they must consult the catalogue. If they 
select more than one book, their surest course 
is to make a written memorandum, and, as I 
said before, it is easier to write a number than 
atitle. Again, I find considerable difficulty 
arising from the asking for books in foreign 
languages, often not merely because the attend- 
ants do not understand spoken French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, but because the borrow- 
ers cannot, or have not courage to, pronounce 
the words distinctly. Writing is an easy solu- 
tion of this difficulty, and writing a number is 
a very easy solution. 

*“You hope to see the ideal library? You 
are more sanguine than I. The ideal library, 
in a librarian’s estimation, is the one in which 
he is able to carry out his own ideas. To that 
there are always two obstacles, one of them the 
want of money, and both usually insuperable.” 


THE PRATT FREE LIBRARY. 
Extract from the Baltimore Sun, Fan. 23, 1882. 


BALriMorE has long needed a popular library 
to supplement her noble scholars’ library in the 
Peabody Institute. That collection of books 
will supply students with all they require in 
their difficult recondite pursuits. It solves the 
problems of the historian, the antiquarian, the 
scientist, and those seeking knowledge in many 
strange and curious paths ; but in no sense can 
it supply the want of the great mass of the 
people. More than half of its books are in 
language that they do not understand, and, as a 
reference library, all its books must be kept 
within its walls ready for instant use, while 
books for the people, to be of real service to 
them, must go into their homes, to be taken up 
at odd moments of leisure, when there is no 
time to walk to a distant reading-room. This 
great want of books at home, which the Peabody 
library as a reference library cannot possibly 
meet, will now be supplied by the munificent 
endowment of Mr. Pratt. These two libraries 
will form a complete library system, each sup- 
plementing the other; each supplying a want 
that the other does not reach. In the past a 
heavy pressure has been brought to bear on the 
Peabody Trustees to render their library more 
popular for the benefit of the many. In the 
future, and because of the great convenience 
there is in having the books for use at home, 
this pressure is likely to be transferred to 
the Pratt Library, to render itself more learned 
and scholarly for the accommodation of the few. 
Both libraries are indispensable in a cultivated 
community. It will be the business of the Pratt 
Library to keep abreast of the times ; to furnish 
in a popular form the latest and best thought of 
the day in all departments of knowledge. Its 


books will be those of the living present rather 
than of the dead past. For the Pratt Library 
to spend its funds in merely duplicating the 
rare and expensive books at the Peabody 
will be to defeat the chief object of its founder, 
and cripple its power to serve its own clientage 
to the best advantage. All its resources will be 
employed to render its books accessible to the 
entire reading public, with only such restric- 
tions upon their use as shall be necessary to 


maintain proper regulations and reasonably 
guard them from abuse and pillage. For this 


purpose branches with comfortable, cheerful, 
and well-lighted reading-rooms will be gradu- 
ally opened in various parts of the city, conven- 
ient to the homes of the people. 

By providing without cost the best literature 
in the world, discarding immoral works, and es- 
pecially immoral works of fiction, this library 
will generate in the minds of thousands tastes, 
habits, pleasures utterly unknown before ; it will 
keep many an unguarded youth from low haunts 
and dangerous associations. Such is the library 
Mr. Pratt proposes to provide for the city of 
Baltimore. Boston in her great Public Library 
provides for both her scholars and her people, 
but in doing this she draws from the city treas- 
ury every year $160,000. By dividing the work 
—and even Boston keeps the popular, circulat- 
ing, and the learned reference libraries in sepa- 
rate halls and under separate administrative ser- 
vice—two generous-hearted, liberal-minded 
men, not natives of the city or the State, have 
provided Baltimore with all that Boston pays so 
dearly for, without the expense of a dollar to her 
treasury, except it be to free the two institutions 
from the payment of taxes. 

The library building, as designed by Mr. C: 
L. Carson, architect, will have a front of 81 feet 
10 inches, and a depth of 140 feet to a 20-foot 
alley, and is thoroughly fireproof in construc- 
tion throughout. The building is treated inthe 
bold Romanesque style, with its characteristic 
semicircular forms, relief mouldings, enriched 
carvings and embellishments. The facade, from 
the ground-line to and including the cornice, 
will be constructed of Baltimore County white 
marble. In the centre of the front a tower rises 
to the height of 98 feet, and clearly designates 
and marks the main entrance, vestibule , and 
staircase hall. On each side of this tower are 
clustered three large semicircular headed win- 
dows, over which, and in line with the second 
floor, there is an enriched moulded cornice. 
Above this point the two wings (east and west) 
are treated differently as to arrangement of 
openings. The east wing being three stories 
and the west wing but two stories in height, 
they are designed so as to come within one 
level cornice line at the roof, thereby present- 
ing evenness of sky lines, broken only with the 
tower, which rises in solemn earnestness from 
base to finial. In the upper story of the tower 
there will be an artistically-carved allegorical 
panel in bas-relief representing History, and in 
the east and west wings on each side of the 
tower, in spandrils formed by the circular win- 
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dow heads, there will be five medallions, full 
relief busts of eminent authors and artists, all 
to be modelled and carved out of Italian statu- 
ary marble. Other appropriate enrichments are 
introduced in proper places and evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the building, which, with the 
general treatment and outline, are designed to 
produce a feeling of earnestness and repose. 

The building is entered by a large centre 
doorway 10 feet wide. The vestibule is beau- 
tifully finished with tiled floors and marble 
wainscoting, and contains a broad marble 
Staircase, with bronze rail and balusters. The 
room to the right, 30 fect square and 20 feet 
high, is the delivery-room, and also, till the cir- 
culation becomes large, the room for the return 
of books. This room, which will be the one 
most frequented by the people and the one 
where borrowers must wait till the books called 
for can be brought from the shelves and charged, 
will be provided with an open fireplace and 
a large heated ventilating flue 4 feet by 14 
inches, running directly through the roof in an 
inner wallto keep the air sweet and pure dur- 
ing the busiest hours of the day. A counter 
runs the entire length of the room ; a window 
for books and a door for attendants open into 
the large book-room behind, and a small lift 
extends to the upper stories for ready and safe 
transition of books. On the left of the vesti- 
bule is another room of the same size for the 
return of books. This room is also connected 
with the great book-rooms and with the de- 
livery-room and will be used whenever the crowd 
in the delivery-room shall cause confusion or in- 
terfere with the rapid delivery of books. Behind 
these front rooms are the two large book-rooms, 
arranged one above the other in two half stories, 
each room 75 feet long, 37 feet wide and 9 feet 
high, the building being drawn in 20 feet on 
each side, to furnish light and air. Shelves, 
crossing each of these rooms from east to west, 
divide it into alcoves five feet wide, and every 
alcove is lighted by a window at each end of it. 
Passages three feet wide run north and south 
along the walls and through the centre of the 
rooms. No books are placed on the outer 
walls, and all shelves can be reached without 
climbing. The two stories are connected by 
stairs and lifts for the easy and rapid transmis- 
sion of books to the delivery-room. These 
two rooms will hold 150,000 volumes. At the 
top of the marble staircase in the vestibule is a 
spacious hall, paved and wainscoted with tiles, 
and lighted bya large window of stained glass. 
In the southwestcorner of this second story on 
Mulberry Street is a suite of rooms for the 
trustees, consisting of a large meeting-room, 
a smaller committee-room, and suitable offices. 
It is certain that the office of a trustee inan in- 
stitution like this can be no sinecure. Fre- 
quent meetings must be held, and interests 
so important to the public will require careful 
and constant supervision. 

But the grand feature of the building is the 
reading room, in the second story directly 
above the large book-rooms. This hall is 75 


feet long, 37 feet wide, and 25 feet high. I: will 
be handsomely wainscoted and decorated, and 
lighted by 10 large windows—s5 on each side— 
set 5 feet from the floor, to admit a flood of 
light from above, the most agreeable light pos- 
sible for reading. It is provided with two large 
well-headed ventilating flues, to insure a con- 
stant supply of pure air, even when the room 
shall be occupied by the 250 readers that it will 
accommodate. A light rail will separate the 
female readers from the male, and both have 
proper and separate retiring-rooms. A long 
desk is placed in the southeast corner of the 
room, near the entrance door. This desk is 
connected by a staircase with the book-rooms 
below, and by ‘a door with another large book- 
room directly over the delivery-room. This 
book-room, situated in the southeast corner 
of the building, on the Mulberry Street front 
is 30 feet square, is divided into two stories of 
9 feet each, and will hold 50,000 voiumes. 
While this room is designed especially to ac- 
commodate the reading-room, which adjoins it, 
and will contain maps, books of reference, and 
such other works as will be most used in that 
room, it is rendered conveniently accessible by 
stairs and a lift to the delivery-room below it. 
Space is thus provided for the safe and con- 
venient storage of 200,000 volumes of books, 
and 25,000 more can be placed in the returning 
room without interfering with its usefulness. 
Besides these four rooms there are two others 
in the basement that can be filled with shelves 
in case of need, and the wails of the librarian’s 
room and the work-room can be lined with 
them. Ample accommodation will thus be 
afforded for 250,000 volumes, but the building 
wos planned for only 200,000 volumes, and this 
number its three book-rooms will hold without 
crowding. 

North of the reading-room and the two prin- 
cipal bouok-rooms the building again expands 
for 20 feet into a width of 76 feet, and extends 
back to a 20-foot alley. This portion of the 
edifice contains the janitor’s apartments, a 
room for receiving and unpacking the boxes 
of new books, and for packing, unpacking, 
receiving, and sending off books to the branch 
libraries, a room for repairing books injured 
by use, a work-room for recording and cata- 
loguing new books and preparing them for 
the shelves, a librarian’s room, separate lava- 
turies, and other offices for male and female 
attendants, a large chimney to be utilized in 
ventilation, staircase, and a large lift extend- 
ing from the cellar up through all the stories. 
In the front basement are two large rooms 
that can be used as a bindery, for storing 
books, or for any other purposes, that the future 
wants of the institute may develop. It will 
be seen that the reading-room occupies the 
centre of the lot and is separated both from 
Mulberry Street and the back alley by the 
wider intervening parts of the building. It 
is thus removed from the noise of both streets, 
an important gain for undisturbed reading 
and quiet study, While the books will be 
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freely loaned for home use, many persons in 
boarding-houses and in homes not provided 
with suitable accommodations for reading, and 
many others desiring to read the periodicals 
that cannot be taken away, will find the read- 
ing-room a most comfortable and attractive 
place of resort. 


THE NEW YORK FREE LIBRARY. 


A MEETING of about 350 persons was held on 
January 21 to consider the establishment of free 
circulating libraries in New York, Mayor Grace 
presiding. 

Dr. J: Hall said : “ I have already a real connec- 
tion with three or four large institutions that 
have expended many thousands of dollars an- 
nually in the dissemination of good literature 
all over the country. The knowledge I have 
thus gained has satisfied my judgment as to the 
wisdom of this movement. Idleness and vacant, 
unoccupied minds are materials out of which 
crime is produced. It you want to reduce crime 
you must reach these points. Such work is ac- 
complished through ministers, teachers, mis- 
sionaries, and benevolent people. 

“It is hard to get good agents and hard to gain 
access to all those you desire to reach. The 
best and highest thing in the world isa book. 

The imagination is a fact of the human nature ; 
it has its cravings and has to be dealt with 
wisely. Some people will listen to things that 
they will not getin any other way in fiction. To 
suppose that everything can be ticketed with 
‘bad’ or ‘good’ is baby-talk. Better say 
that they are first-rate, second-rate, and so on, to 
tenth and twentieth-rate, even to a hundredth- 
rate. What we want to make people seek is the 
first-rate and not to waste their strength on the 
tenth-rate. There are bad books of every kind, 
but they will not be admitted into this library.” 

Mr. Joseph H. Choate said : “ It isa discredit- 
able thing to say, that in this great city, at the 
end, nearly, of the nineteenth century, with a 
population of almost a million and a quarter, 
there hasn't been a single instrumentality for 
bringing home books to the poor—the working 
classes. As acharity, the work is commendable. 
With our houses filled with books, we have no 
conception of the want of the poor. To thema 
bookcase isan unknown article of furniture, and 
books are almost as unknown. There isample 
provision for the rich and educated in the way 
of books. Any men with nothing to do can go 
to the Astor or Lenox libraries—I believe you 
can go to the Lenox Library. It was never open 
when I was unemployed and could go there. 
[Laughter and applause.] When a man has to 
work, as I do, tor ten hours a day, there is no 
place in New York where he can go and find 
books except Peter Cooper's Institute. [Ap- 
plause.] Where can you go on an evening or a 
Sunday to geta book? ... Youteachthe pupils 
in the public schools to read; that is the whole 
object of education, and then you turn them out 
in the world and give them nothing to read. If 


well dressed and properly introduced they can 
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get into the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion—perhaps they can even get in without being 
well dressed. It is not so with this library. It 
will put a book into the hands of every man and 
woman in the city if they have homes. Itis pro- 
posed to have it open on Sundays. I will enter 
here my protest against the bigotry of some 
people against opening such places on Sundays. 
In the presence of so many clergymen it may 
not be well to say it, but I will say that a good 
book is a great deal better than the average 
sermon.” 

The Rev. Dr. Potter said: “It is the aim of 
this society to educate the poor people in good 
thoughts, and it has a great claimonus. Inthe 
Old World the classes are bound together by 
ties not existing among us. Their relations are 
different from those of the rich and the poor in 
New York. The relations here of indifferent 
wealth to the poor may reach out until they be- 
come so distant that it may be hard to unite 
them. There should be at least one free 
library to every station-house. In that way we 
could place our hands upon the throat of crime 
in this city. [Applause.]” In concluding his re- 
remarks Dr. Potter read a note from Mrs. 
Benjamin H, Field contributing $5000 to a per- 
manent fund for the library. 

Mr.G: W: Curtis said : ‘‘ New York is the giver 
of great gifts, helping those without and aiding 
those within. I am afraid, however, that very 
much of the generous giving of New York is 
worse than wasted. The question is, how can 
we give most wisely? That is the question the 
persons having this library in charge intend to 
answer this evening. They intend to feed 
hungry minds which else will go unfed. The 
twelve libraries will be twelve great fires to 
warm the souls which else will go uncheered. 
There will be a great difference in the future 
peace, repose, and order of this city if all the 
poor who learn to read are also taught what 
to read—good books or bad books. You bring 
to these libraries the great moral mentors that 
mould all our lives. We are asked to be the 
magicians who will accomplish this good. Write 
me as one who loves his fellows well.” 

It was: 

Resolved, That the establishment of an ad- 
equate system for the free circulation of books 
should commend itself to all those who are in- 
terested in the future welfare of the city, as an 
almost necessary supplement of our common 
school system. That the excellent work which 
has already been accomplished by the New- 
York Free Circulating Library entitles it to our 
fullest confidence, and that the method it pro- 
poses, of supplying the best books to the 
greatest number of people by the establishment 
of a system of small, carefully selected li- 
braries, which shall be perfectly free and fur- 
nished with all the means for assisting readers 
in their choice of books, receives our cordial 
approval. $200,000 has been fixed by the 
library as the sum which is needed to enable it 
to erect its first and model library building, and 
to place its affairs upon a firm footing. 
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Library Economy and Wistorp. 


A. Bibliografsy. 


CiarK, Xev. F. Pernicious reading for 
young people, its cause, its tendency, its 
cure. (In Portland ad, Press, Nov. 16.) 3 col. 
An argument in favor of more careful super- 

vision of the reading of the young, and more 

thorough enforcement of the laws against ob 
scene publications. 


Ciarke, R. L. The Library at Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford. (In Notes and 6 s., 4: 441- 
443, 401-463.) 

Dawson, Oswald E. Hints and suggestions 
on the formation and maintenance of libraries 
and reading-rooms in schools, and a scheme 
for the establishment of local, county, and 
English unions of school libraries. London, 
i881. 23 p.0. 6d. 

Full of minute practical details. 


[Hewins, C. M.] One boy's reading ; practical 
illustration of how to guide the youthful 
mind. (In Springfield Sunday republican, Jan. 


8.) 15 col. 

“A sentence in a new novel contains the 
essence of a dozen treatises on the training 
of children. ‘My Rosamond,’ says her aunt, 
‘has never heard very much of the things she 
ought not todo, she has been so very much 
occupied with the things I have chosen for her 
to do.’ ” 

“Justa year ago I begged the privilege of 
directing the reading of a boy of 11, whom I 
saw every day. His books had always been 
carefully chosen, and he had never been turned 
loose into a library, but he had just begun to 
go to a public school, where he met boys in the 
habit of reading six or eight volumes a week 
of Optic, Alger, and Castlemon. He was fond 
of history, when written in an attractive stvle, 
young enough for his taste, but was not, and is 
not,a precocious boy, although he has an active 
mind, a love for knowing the ‘why’ of things, 
and an imagination which leads him and his 
little brother, three years younger, to act out 
every story which they hear or read. Five 
hours of school, with out-of door exercise, and 
bedtime at § o'clock, lett little time for reading, 
and Tom’s library allowance was limited to one 
book a week, or for a longer time if he wished.” 

The course of reading we unfortunately have 
not room to quote, and can only give the con- 
cluding paragraph. 

‘* The danger, of course, in trying to guide a 
child’s reading is in judging of his taste by 
one’s own, and wearying and disgusting him by 
trying to force him to a level far beyond him. 
It is to guard against this that Tom has been 
allowed to read certain books that are not 


classics, but suit his taste better than if they 
were. It is best to let him choose for himself 
within certain limits. He sometimes picks up 
a book in the library and says: ‘Is this good?’ 
I often answer: ‘Not very. I think that I can 
find you one that you will like better.’ A little 
care, a little painstaking, a little time, and giv- 
ing a child only books that you have read and 
approve, are the whole secret of teaching him 
that there are tales of adventure more fascinat- 
ing than the ‘ Frank’ books, and of real life 
better than ‘ Tattered Tom,’ and histories of 
the war far more thrilling than the ‘ Army and 
Navy series.’” 


Morrison, N. H. Pratt Free Library. (In 
The Sun, Baltimore, Jan. 23.) 1col. [See 
extract, page 17. ] 


MvTILATION of books by members of the Young 
Men’s Assoc. (In Albany times, Jan. 10.) 
32 cm. 

“In many books the first ten or last ten 
pages are missing, and all through the books 
leaves have been cut out carefully with scissors. 
Not a few books have all the illustrations miss- 
ing. As for the magazines, the best pictures 
and the poetry are cut from them before they 
have lain on the table twenty-four hours. This 
is done chiefly by the women members. This 
mutilation of books is bad enough, but their 
frequent defacement by readers who are de- 
sirous of making marginal notes, is even 
worse. Sometimes these notes are positively 
indecent, and always silly. Strange to say, in 
the generality of cases the handwriting shows 
the vandalism was committed by a woman.” 

Upon this a friend remarks: ‘ Note especi- 
ally the conduct of that portion of the human 
species who are not allowed to vote, as being 
the worst. Does not one reason of their par- 
ticular liability to offend in this matter come 
from the fact that, in the forcible language of 
that Advocate Paul of Tarsus, they are not 
‘those who by reason of use have their senses 
exercised to discern both good and evil’? Then, 
again, if a man does such things, he is told he 
is a thief ora liar, A woman is politely left 
unscathed.” 


Worcester (J/ass.) Free P. L. Rules, regula. 
tions,and documents. Worc., 1881. 24 p. O. 


B. Abstracts of and extracts from reports. 


Harvard University Lib. ‘**The purchasing 
and cataloguing of books for all departments 
of the University have been done at the College 
Library during the greater part of the year, 
excepting that the cataloguing only has been 
done for the Law School. The plan has secured 
uniformity of ordering and payment ; has made 
it possible to prevent needless duplication of 
books in the several departments ; has dimin- 
ished in some cases the cost of the books; has 
provided for a uniform system of cataloguing. 
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**On Sunday, Oct. 3, 1880, and thereafter on 
Sundays, the library in Gore Hall was kept 
open for the use of such members of the Uni- 
versity as desired to use the books in the build- 
ing only. For 37 Sundays (till the long vacation 
came) 1846 persons availed themselves of this 
opportunity, an average of 47 each Sunday. 
The hours were from 1 to 5 o’clock. The high- 
est number on any one day was 64.” 


Indianapolis P. L. “The Reading-room is 
more and more a favorite resort of youths, who 
can there improve spare hours.” “ Beginning 
in Nov., 1879, the School Board have put in the 
schools smal! reference libraries, selected by 
the Library Committee.” ‘*‘ The books chosen 
were Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia,’ Lippincott’s 
‘ Biographical dictionary,’ Wood's ‘ Natural his- 
tory,’ Johnston's ‘ World atlas,’ and Champlin’s 
* Young folks’ cyciopedia of common things,’ 14 
volumesinall. Afterward Champlin’s ‘ Young 
folks’ cyclopzdia of persons and places’ was 
added.” “ The work they are doing is a very large 
and growingone. ... The relief to the Reading- 
room on the crowded afternoons of Friday, Satur- 
day, and Monday soon became very noticeable, 
and from this I infer that they will minister 
very decidedly to the comfort and convenience 
of the school-children of our city. With a 
little co-operation on the part of the principals 
and teachers, they will also do much in the way 
of training the children how to make use of the 
reference department of the main library.” 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The ann, report, 
1880-81, gives a sketch of the establishment 
of the library, beginning in 1854. 

‘“* Arrangements were made to accommodate 
20,000 v., and serve 200 borrowers from one 
room, books being issued to them at the rate of 
one per minute from each of the six issue 
desks. 

‘* The issue desks are so arranged on the count- 
ers as to place 4000 volumes within three yards 
to the right or left of each assistant. By this 
means the borrower is enabled to go at once to 
the particular desk from which the book he re- 
quires is issued, the time of the library staff is 
saved, and each assistant made responsible for 
the safe-keeping of his own department. 

‘“* The ‘ Library Indicator’ of Mr. J: Elliot, of 
the Wolverhampton Public Library, has been 
adopted with great success. Ordinary book- 
keeping is by this method practically super- 
seded,and yet so perfect has the system proved 
that, with an annual issue exceeding 300,000 
volumes, only two have in any way miscarried. 

“ The room is lighted by means of three sun- 
lights of thirty-two jets each. From each sun- 
light ventilating tubes are carried to the top of 
the building, and are so protected as to prevent 
any down draught. 

“Excellent light has been secured, and the 
temperature, after the gas had been lighted for 
several hours, has never exceeded 65° Fah. 
No appreciable injury has been noticed in the 
books least in demand, which have been placed 
on the higher shelves. 


“ Buckram has been introduced asa binding 
material, and has given great satisfaction; it 
not only wears much better than cloth, but it 
has for durability and cost been found superior 
to either calf, roan, or skiver.” 


Russell Lib. Co., Middletown, Conn. “ Allows 
teachers in the city schools to take to the 
school a number of books upon any topic which 
may be the subject of study by their classes for 
the time, and to retain them beyond the time 
regularly allowed. The books taken in this 
way are, of course, intended for the use of the 
scholars, under the direction of the teacher. 
Of course it is not intended to furnish text- 
books for the use of either teacher or scholars.” 


Swansea (Eng.) P. L. “ No accessionof new 
literature has been made within the past two 
years.” 


Bibdbliograty. 


A. Catalogs and cataloging. 


Decatur (///.) Free P. L. Classified cata- 
logue. June 1,1881. Decatur, 1881. 8+48 
p.-+10 |. of advertisements. 

58 classes. Title-a-liner. No imprints. 


Lonc IsLanp Hist. Soc. Recent additions to 
the library. Brooklyn, 1881. 9+132 p. O. 


Narpuccl, Enrico. Plan eines “ Catalogo gen- 
erale alfabetico dei libri stampati delle biblio» 
teche d'Italia.” (In Neuer Anzeiger, Dec.) 


2 p. 
Followed by Narducci’s list of the Italian 
public libraries, 4 p. 


N. Y. ApprRENTICES’ LipRARY. Supplement to 
the catalogue, Mar.,1874- Dec., 1881. N.Y., 
1881. 8+184p. l. O. 

Divided into 15 classes arranged alfabeti- 
cally, ‘‘ further divided into as many sub-classes 
or topics as the amount of material on hand 
seemed to render necessary,” three subordinate 
heads being also arranged alfabetically. Pre- 
fixed is an index of nearly 700 special topics, 
and special indexes are prefixed to each main 
division. There is no index of authors. Un- 
der Fiction the books are entered under 
author and title in one alfabet. “In the class 
Poetry, the azfhers of Plays appear under 
Drama, and the “t/es under Pays.” Else- 
where there are no title entries. ‘‘ References 
to Essays and Articles in Periodicals are omit- 
ted,” the catalogue ‘claiming to be nothing 
more than a convenient temporary substitute.” 

“The system of alphabetical notation—the 
principal peculiarity of the plan—is original 
with the compiler, having been invented by him 
in 1870, but not applied until December, 1871. 
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An experience of nearly ten years has con- 
vinced its author of its great practical utility 
and convenience, and did he need any further 
evidence of its value, it would be afforded by 
the fact that several prominent librarians have 
paid him the flattering compliment of adopting 
and imitating his ideas. The author’s system 
is in use, with more or less modification and 
improvement (?) in some half a dozen promi- 
nent libraries, and in as many or more of less 
note. It is fair to assume that, in applying the 
plan, the part that was his own would naturally 
make more impression on the copyer than the 
part that was derived from the compiler, and it 
is Only on this supposition that he can account 
for the fact that he has not always received 
the public acknowledgment that he considers 
due to him as the original inventor. A care- 
ful examination of the proposed ‘ improve- 
ments’ has only confirmed the author in his 
preference for the plan as first conceived.” 


PHARMACEUTICAL Soc. oF Gr. BRITAIN. Cat- 
alogue of additions to the library, 1380-S1. 
(Suppl. to the Pharm. journal, Jan. 7, 1882.) 
Ig p. 1. O. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF State. Catalogue of 
the works relative to the law of nations and 
diplomacy in the Library of the Dept. May 
13, 1881. Wash., 1881. 87 p. O. 


Sic. Enrico Narpucct, librarian of the 
Alessandrina, has conceived the project of 
compiling an alphabetical catalogue of all the 
printed books in all the libraries of Italy. 
With this view he has sent round a circular to 
his fellow-librarians, requesting them to fill 
up a form with the titles of the books in their 
charge commencing with the syllable ‘ab.’ 
He also hopes to obtain the support of the 
Italian Government.” —Academy. 


Names FoR CATALOGERS.—H: Albert 
Gouge, author of works on ventilation; Alfred 
Mason Williams, “ The poets and poetry of Ire- 
land.” A. E. H. 


B. Bibliografy. 

ConGREGATIO INpIcIs. Index librorum prohi- 
bitorum. Ed. noviss. usque ad an. 1880. Ro- 
mz,1881. 360 p. 8°. 4.50 lire. 

ErHertvce, Robert, jr., and JAcK, Robert Lo- 
gan. Catalogue of works and papers on the 
geology, palzontology, mineralogy, mining, 
and metallurgy of the Australian Continent 
and Tasmania. London, E. Stanford, 1881. 
8°. Ios. 


Hitpesurn, C: R. List of the issues of the 
press in Pennsylvania, 1685-1734. (Pages 
44-55 of Liprary Co. of Phila. Bulletin, Jan., 
1882.) 


Hryricus’ fiinfjiihriger Biicher-Catalog. 6: 
1876-80, bearb. v. R: Haupt. Lpz., Hinrichs, 
1881. 11.+746 p.4°. 33 m. 

Leson, Léon. Recherches bibliographiques 
sur les annuaires statistiques existant dans 
les différents pays. Paris, impr. nationale, 
1881. 56 p. 8°. 

“Extrait du Compte rendu des conférences 
internationales de statisque, Paris 22 juillet 
1878.” 

Lunstept, Dr. Bernhard, Ass’¢ Lid’n Roy. Lid. 
Férteckning pade bicker, som varit begag- 
nade vid undervisningen i de Svenska ele- 
mentarliroverken och pedagogierna, 1876-77. 
Stockholm, 1881. 49 p. |. Q. 

Nauroy, Bibliographie des impressions 
microscopiques. Paris, Charavay fréres, 
1881. 138 p. 32°. (250 copies.) 

Pigerrucues, Ant. Dom. La profumeria dai 
tempi pit antichi fino giorni nostri; cenni 
storici e bibliografici. Nuova ed. Firenze, 
1881. 4op. 8°. 

MUuLLER (F:) & Co. Les Indes orientales ; cata- 
logue de livres et de cartes, de planches, efc., 
en vente. Amst., 1882. 238 p. O. 

SOMEREN, J. F. van. Essai d'une bibliographie 
de l’histoire spéciale de la peinture et de la 
gravure en Hollande et en Belgique, 1500- 
1875. Amst., Zutphen, 1882. gt[1]+207+ 
9+[3], 0. 

Arranged in 6 classes, with subdivisions, 
The titles are full, with number of pages and 
plates in general; there is an index of au- 
thors, and the whole execution seems entirely 
satisfactory. 

Tesar, L: Katalog iiber die Literatur des 
Feuerwehrwesens, 1750-1879. Briinn, Roh- 
rer, 1881. 24p.8°. 20 kr. 

Wo r’s Theologisches Vademecum; alph. u. 
systemat. Zusammenstellung d. neueren u. 
besseren  Literatur-Erscheinungen. _Lpz., 
1881. 11.+1r2gp.8°. (3324 nos.) 

Gustav Wolf has also issued a jurist.- 
staatswissenschaftliches V.,a medicinisches V. 
(2d ed.), and a_ naturwis.-mathemat. V., and 
promises a philos.-paidagog. V., a linguist- 
isches and a philologisches Vademecum. 

Optum.—There is a list of more than 7o titles 
of books and articles in the preface to Dr. H. 
H. Kane’s ‘‘ Opium-smoking in America and 
China. N. Y., 1882.” W. E. F. 

Notice the useful review of the year’s litera- 
ture, in the Literary world, Dec. 31, 1881? 
Also that appearing in the Atheneum, Dec. 31. 
The memoranda on “ Early historical collec- 
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tions,” also, in Zhe Nation, Dec. 22, 1881, p. 
492-93 ; and Dec. 29, 1881, p. 511, are of inter- 
est to librarians. W. E. 


c. Indexes. 


HaAsirsHAw, F: Catalogue of the diatomacez, 
with references to the published descriptions 
and figures. Ed. by R. Hitchcock. N. Y., 
1881-82. Part 1,224[1]+58 p. 1. O. 

To be in 4 pts. at $1.25, or after pt. 2 is issued 
at $1.87}. Prefixed is a “ Bibliography,” p. 5.- 
22. 

REVvE politique et littéraire et Revue scien- 
tifique. Table des matiéres cont. dans les 26 
premiers vols. (1864-80). Paris, [1881]. 36 
p. Q. 

A classified table of contents, not an alfabet- 
ical index; very unhandy, therefore, for finding 
anything ; not as inconvenient as the tables of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, simply because it is 
not so long. 

U. S. ENromMoLocicaL Commission. Bulletin 
6: General index and suppl. to the nine re- 
ports on the insects of Missouri; by A: C. V. 
Riley. Wash., Mar. 24,1881. 17741 p. O. 
The Yournal of the Franklin Institute for Jan. 

contains a “‘ Chronological table of American 


patents, published in the Journal 1825-59, 
prepared by E. Hiltebrand.” 2 p. 


Some and 


Dummies ON SHELVES.—What is the best de- 
vice to represent a book permanently removed 
from its place on the shelf? The want of a 
substitute telling its story occurs when the 
books are lost and not replaced, removed to 
another class, or where, being too large for the 
ordinary shelves, they are put on special large 
shelves. 

Some use bricks covered with paper. These 
take up too much room, and are liable to be 
dropped and broken, ox to break one’s toes. 

Some use wood blocks with leather back, let- 
tered to represent the book. This costs too 
much, and still takes too much room, unless 
made very thin, when it seems best of all ex- 
cept for the cost. 

Some use the thin block without any leather 
back, pasting a slip of paper on the side, with 
title and present location of the book repre- 
sented. A black muslin cover for the outer 
edge costs little, and avoids the bare look of the 
plain edge of wood. 

Some use binders’ board instead of wood, 
lettering on the side. Will those who have 
had actual experience report through this 
column the merits and faults of the system 
they have tried ? M. D. 


Anonyms and Pseudonyms. 


Ecce Spiritus, recently published by G: H. 
Ellis, Boston, was written by Rev. H. Bernard 
Carpenter, pastor of the Hollis St. Church.— 
Bost. Tribune, Jan. 6. 


An essay on intuitive morals is attributed in 
Halkett and Laing’s admirable “ Dictionary of 
the anonymous and pseudonymous literature of 
Great Britain” to Miss M. Cobbe. But Prof. 
Ezra Abbot writes to us, in reply to a question, 
that it ‘‘was written beyond all question by 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe. So I have noted 
in my own copy on the authority of the Ameri- 
can publisher of the work, who was in corre- 
spondence with the author. See also Weiss’s 
Life of Theo. Parker, i. 459.” 

Fack Haliburton’s quandary.—Miss Freling- 
huysen, the eldest daughter of the Secretary, is 
said to be the heroine of this pleasant story, 
which was published several years ago. 

My wife and my wife's sister (Bost., Roberts, 
No name ser., 1882) is by Miss K. P. Worme- 
ley. 

The queen of Connaught is by Miss Harriet 
Jay. 

The reviewer of Schliemann’s Ilios in the 
(October) Edinburgh is Prof. Jebb.—Acad., Nov. 
26, p. 403. 


Carmen Sylva. — Q. Elizabeth of Roumania 
has just published under this pseudonym four 
stories in verse, ‘‘ Stiirme. Bonn, Strauss.”— 
Acad. 


S.A. L. E. M. — The lady who writes stories 
over the initials S. A. L. E. M. is the wife of 
Mr. J: C. Wyman.—Chic. Tribune, Jan. 7. 

Skenandoah, a ps. of Lewis H. Morgan, signed 
to papers on the Iroquois in Cotton’s American 
quarterly review, 1847, reprinted by N. B. Craig, 
of Pittsburgh, in his monthly O/den time, 1848, 
and five years ago in Robert Clarke & Co.’s re- 
print of Olden time.—Nation. 


Stuart Sterne, ps. of Miss Bloede, in “ Giorgio 
and other poems. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1881.” 

Vernon Lee.—Belcaro, being essays on sundry 
zsthetical questions, by Vernon Lee, [Violet 
Paget]. London, W. Satchell, [1881]. 285 p., 
sm. 8vo. 


In Alphonse DAuDET’s ‘‘ Numa Roumestan” 
M. Leon Gambetta is said to be the original of 
the hero. 


In H: Rocuerort’s ‘‘ Mademoiselle Bis- 
marck ” “Mme. Maunoir,” the secondary char- 
acter, is said to be a portrait of ‘‘ Juliette 
Lamber,” the famous editress of Za Nouvelle 
Revue, and Gambetta figures as “ Talazac,” the 
hero. 
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Ribvary Wurchase-ist, 


A SELECTION OF NEW BOOKS, WITH NOTES OF 
COMMENDATION OR CAUTION, 

Books mentioned without notes can,as a rule, be safely 

purchased for the general reader. The binding, unless 


otherwise expressed,is generally understood to be in 

cloth. 

Biackmore, R. D. Christowell : a Dartmoor 
tale. QO. (Franklin sq. lib.) N. Y., Harper. 
pap. 20 c.—Same, QO. (Seaside lib.) N. Y., 
Munro. pap., 20 

_ “Worthy to come after some of his best works. There 

is no danger that his reader will drop his book, or that he 

will skip the pages." —.Vasion. 

BuCHANAN, Rob. God and the man: a ro- 
mance. N, Y. (Harper's Franklin sq 
Jib.) pap., 20 c. 

* A strong subject handled with real power. ... The 
om 4. isa very natural and a very pleasant character. 

The er: dations of mood are excellently managed, and the 

writing is for the most part as good as the character-draw- 

caaemy. 

CLARKE, Ja. Freeman. Events and epochs in 
religious history. Bost., Osgood. il. 8’, 


3. 

* Dr. Clarke's survey of * Ten great religions’ has be- 
come a standard work, and these later essays form as it 
were a preliminary study of the great landmarks, in the 
fie eld previously examined in detail. ‘The author has 

chosen topics of profound and gener_] interest. ‘The Cata- 
combs ; the Buddhist monks of Central Asia ; the Christian 
monks and monastic life ; the Christian Fathers ; Jeanne 
D’Arc ; Savonarola and the renaissance ; Luther and the 
Reformation ; the mystics in all religions, from Platinus to 
Emerson ; George Fox and the Quakers ; the Huguenots ; 
and John Wesley and his times.’ *_Bost. Traveller 
Ciemens, S: L. Mark Twain.”] The prince 

and the pauper: a tale for young people of all 

ages. Bost., Osgood. il. sq. 8°, cl., $3. 

“ A sweet and gracious romance which "will delight a 
very wide circle of readers and win for its author a new 
and significant title to fame as a literary artist.”—Sos¢. 
Traveller. 

Conr.icrs (The) of the age. N. Y., Scribner’s 
Sons. O. 75 ; pap., 

Four papers recently published in the North American 
review. An advertisement for a new religion, by an 
evolutionist ; The confession of an agnostic, by an agnostic ; 
What mors ality have we left? by a new-light moralist ; Re- 
view of the fight, by a Yankee farmer. 

Darwin, C: The formation of vegetable mould 
through the action of worms. N. Y., Apple- 
ton. 12°, $1.50. 

Daupet, Alphonse. Numa Roumestan ; from 
the French by Virginia Champiain. Bost., 
Lee & Shepard. 16°, $1. 

“Every new production of his pen is a delightful sur- 
rise. As a faithful representative of contemporary life, 

Numa’ must be ranked among the author's master- 
pieces; and whether dealing with the tumultuous recep- 
tion of the hero at his native town or with the varying 

phases of Parisian society, from the student’s café to the 

ministerial salon, it is marked throughout by that wonder- 
ful power of word-painting of which Mr. Daudet alone 
possesses the secret."’—Literary world. 


Diman, J. L:, D.D. Orations and essays 
with selected parish sermons; a memorial 
volume. _Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
D. $2.50 
A memorial volume of the late Prof, Diman. It con- 

tains some of his most important essays and addresses, 

with selections from his sermons, and is prefaced with a 


memorial address by Prof. J. O. Murray, of Princeton, 

who edits the volume. 

““Not only a precious memorial for a great company of 
friends and a far wider circle of hearers and pupils, but 
also a contribution to American letters. . It was 
well to add this volume to the able discussion of ‘The 
theistic argument,’ which has been published since his 
death." —Christ. register. 

Eaton, Dorman B. Civil service in Great 
Britain ; a history of abuses and reforms and 
their beaging upon American politics. N. Y. 
Q. (HafPer’s Franklin sq. lib.) pap. 25 c. 

Ecce spiritus; a statement of the spiritual 
principle of Jesus as the law of lite. Bost., 
G: H. Ellis. D. $1.25. 

“The quality of the writer’s thought reminds us of the 
* Republic of God,’ and the two works may well stand as 
the best words American theology has uttered during the 
last year, admirably fitted fur comparative study, and 
representative of opposing schools.’ "—Literary world. 


Fairu and unfaith: a novel ; by the author of 
“Phyllis,” etc. Phil., Lippincott. D. 


* Does es not differ materially from * Molly Bawn,’ or any 
sine of the same author's previous productions. It is 
written in a style whose luxuriance betrays a female hand, 
and is surcharged with sentimentality ; but the characters 
are attractive, the dialogue is bright, the plot is interest- 
ing and well c onstructed, and so the book can be read 
with North American. 


Fenn, G: Manville. The vicar's people. N.Y., 
Putnam’s Sons. sq. S. (Transatl. novels.) 


$1; pap., 60 c. 

“A vigorously written novel with an uncommonly interest- 
ing plot, abundant in dramatic incident, and characters that 
are drawn with remarkable power. The scene is laid in the 
mountain districts of Cornwall.’’— Best. Gazette. 
Forrester, J/rs. . My lord and my lady. 

Phil., Lippincott. S. $1.2 

“ One's prayer on finishing such » book might be: 
* From all inordinate and sinful affections, good Lord, de- 
liver us.’ And yet there is nothing very bad in the book ; 
and if Mr. Hubbard should have his way with it and its 
class, and shut it out of our public libraries, a good many 
real people, we suspect. would lose a profitable eqpertunity 
of seeing themselves in the ‘terary world. 
Fosrer,W.E. The civil service reform move- 

ment. Bost., Press of Rockwell & Churchill, 

[Bost., Civil Service Reform Assoc.] 76 p. 

D. pap., 20 c. 

“One of the most effective expositions and defences of 
the civil service reform movement yet made has been pre- 
pared as a pamphlet by Mr. W. E. Foster, the well-known 
librarian of the Providence Public Library, and published 
under the auspices of the Boston Association. It is in six 
chapters, which deny respectively that the reform is un- 
democratic, unconstitutional, impractic able, unbusinesslike, 
indefinite, unnecessary, destruc tive, or opposed to public 
sentiment, and it is fortified with a wealth of references to 
the literature of the subject. An appendix contains the 
Pendleton Bill, and there is an index.” —Nat/on. 

Gipson, C: The braes of Yarrow: a romance. 
Q. (Franklin sq. lib.) N. Y., Harper. pap., 
20 c. 

** A stormy story of the troublous times in Scotland after 
the battle of Flodden. ‘ A sword in every line’ is no ex- 

aggeration. There are incidents enough for a whole new 
set of Waverley novels, but pe rforce , for want of oo, no 
study of character. It is quite above a dime novel, but he 
must have a strong | head who can read it without being 
dazed and deafened. "— Nation. 

HAMERLING, Rob. Aspasia: a romance of art 
and love in ancient Hellas; from the German 
by Mary J. Safford. N. Y., Gottsberger. 2 
v. S. pap., $1. 

‘Forms a worthy pendant to the romances of Ebers. 
The scene is laid in the time of Pericles, when Greece had 
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reached her highest point of intellectuality, and its art, its 
characters, its manners and its philosophy are depicted with 
rare beauty of style and loftiness of sentiment. As 

a fiction attempting to portray a past civilization in detail, 

it is the most successful and mest attractive attempt that 
has as yet been made.’’— Sost. Gazette. 


Harpy, Zady Duffus. Through cities and 
prairie lands. N. Y., Worthington. O. 
$1.75. 


‘* By far the best part of Lady Hardy's book, and the 
only really important part, is that which relates to her ex- 
treme western route—through Utah, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia. Nothing recently has been written more 
capital in its way than her account of Mormonism as she 
saw it in Salt Lake City, and of the Chinese quarter in 
San Francisco.”—Z sterary world. 
Hiccinson, T: Wentworth. 

about women. Bost., Lee & Shepard. 

1.50. 

*““A very readable, though slightly spasmodic, brochure 
of his opinions concerning woman's rights and wrongs.” 
— Literary world. 


Common-sense 
D. 


Wilhelmine v. Higher than the 
church: an art-legend of ancient times ; from 
the German by Mary J. Safford. N. Y., W: 
S. Gottsberger, 1881. 4+74 p. pap., 
graceful legend of the 16th century.” —Pudlishers’ 

Weekly. 


HINSDALE, B. A. President Garfield and edu- 
cation: Hiram College Memorial. Bost., 
Osgood. D. $1.50. 

* Throws into a strong light some of the most admirable 
unis of the late President’s character, and does credit 
to the judgment of its editor.” —P/7/. North American. 


Jenninos, G. H., avd Johnstone, W. Half- 
hours with Greek and Latin authors: from 
various English tr., with biog. notices. N.Y., 


Appleton. D. 

*““ A well-selected collection of extracts from classical 
writers, long enough to be characteristic and instructive, 
short enough to be quickly read.”’-—- Nation. 

Hoyr, J. K., avd Warp, Anna L. Cyclopedia 
of practical quotations ; English and Latin ; 
with appendix cont. proverbs from the Latin 
and modern foreign languages ; law and ec- 
clesiastical terms and significations ; names, 
dates and nationality of quoted authors, etc., 
withcopious indexes. N. Y., Funk. O. $5. 

Hupparp, F: Heman. The opium habit and 
alcoholism : a treatise on the habits of opium 
and its compounds—alcohol, chloral hydrate, 
chloroform, bromide potassium and cannabis 
indica ; including their therapeutical indica- 
tions ; with suggestions for treating various 


painful complications. N. Y., A. S. Barnes 
&Co. D. $2. 


Jacos, G. A., 4. A manual of Hindu panthe- 


ism: The Vedantasara ; tr. with copious an- 
notations. Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


8°, (Eng. and for, philos. lib.) $2.50. 

** It may be said that all the modern Hindu believes, so 
far as it is not degrading superstition, is contained in the 
Vedantasara. This summary of religious principles Major 
Jacob has translated with great accuracy into English, add- 
ing a series of notes which display considerable research, 
and a familiarity with Hindu thought only to be acquired 
by long residence in the East. ... The value of Major 


Jacob’s contribution to the history of philosophy must not 
he judged by its extent in pages, which is small, but rather 
by the profoundness of the subject and the clear, scientific 
manner in which the translator and annotator has treated 
it.”—Critic. 
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Joun Barlow's ward. N. Y., Putnam’s Son’s. 
sq. S. (Transatl. novels) $1; pap., 60 c. 
Lituie, Arthur. Buddha Buddhism. N.Y., 

Putnam's Sons, 1881. . 8°. $2.50. 

“ An interesting book, but mh... unfamiliar with the sub- 
ject will do well to read it with caution, and to read a/teram 
partem, as contained in the works of Burnouf, Hodgson, 
Rhys, Davids, and others, before they accept the author's 
conclusions.” Times. 

McCook, H:C. The honey ants of the garden 
of the gods, and the occident ants of the 
American plains. Phil., Lippincott. il. 8’, 
$2.50 
“Written in the most entertaining and spirited style 

only surp»ssed by the personal delivery of those facts 

The illustrations are numerous and to the 

addition to the numerous works 


by the author 


point, an excellent 
on the biology of ants by the same author.”"—Dr. H. A. 
Hagen in the American. 
McGarvey, J. W. Lands of the Bible: a geo- 


graphical and topographical description of 

Palestine, with letters of travel in Egypt, 

Syria, Asia Minor and Greece. New ed. 

Phil., Lippincott. 8°. $3. 

Maynarp, C. J. Birds of Eastern North Am- 
erica, with original description of all the 
species which occur east of the Mississippi 
River. Bost., Alden & Hazen, 1852. Q. 
with 32 col. lithog. plates, $18 ; 44 mor., $23 ; 
mor., $25. 

METTERNICH, Prince. 
by Prince R: Metternich ; 
Smith, V. 5. N. Y., 
$2.50. 

MiLner, G: Country pleasures: the chronicle 

a year, chiefly in a garden. Bost., Roberts. 
S. $1.50. 

“ Like Burroughs, Hamerton, and the author of ‘ Wild 
life in a southern county,’ Mr. Milner finds infinite 
pleasure in rambles about his own garden and the neigh- 
boring country. His ‘Chronicle of a year’ follows the 
flowers in their courses; notes the winds and the skies, 
and connects with the fresh out-door life what different 
poets have said about it.."—Sost. Advertiser. 

Morsg, Alex. Porter. Treatise on citizenship, 
by birth and naturalization, with reference to 
the law of nations. Roman civil law, law of 
the United States,and the law of France. O. 

“ A lawyer's treatise on citizenship in its legal aspects, 
rather more vigorously and attractively written than the 
average of law-books, and full and fresh enough in material 


to be useful not only to the practitioner, but also to the 
Congressman __ and the lecturer or writer on the questions of 


Memoirs, 1830-1835 ; ed. 
tr. by Gerard W. 
Scribner’s Sons, O. 


the day."—N. Times. 
NAsH; Wallis. Two years inOregon. N. Y., 
Appleton. il. D. $1.50. 


“By the author of *‘Oregon—there and back in 1877 ;’ 
contains useful information in regard to the soil, climate, 
and mineral and agricultural productions of Oregon : : based 

— knowledge derived from extensive travels in all parts 

of the country during a two years’ residence, a part of which 

time was occupied in the establishment of a colony.” 
lishers’ weekly. 

PALFREY, Francis Winthrop. The Antietam 
and Fredericksburg. N. Y., C: Scribner’s 
Sons. D. (Campaigns of the civil war, no. 5.) 
$1. 

PITTENGER, Rev. W: Capturing a locomotive 
a history of secret service in the late war. 
Phil., Lippincott. D. $1.50. 


“ Nomore romantic and perilous expedition was ever un- 
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dertaken than the one described in this unpretending and 
straightforward narrative. ... Considered simply as a 
Story it is fascinating from the beginning to its tragic end, 
and _ besides this it has the merit of reproducing the scenes 
of the heroic period through which the country was passing 

twenty years ago, with greater vividness than the history 
of any of the great campaigns could portray them."—V. }. 

Tribune. 


Rippe.., rs. J. H. The senior partner: a 
novel. N.Y. Q. (Harper's Franklin sq. 
lib.) pap., 20c.—Same, O. Seaside lib., pap. 
20 c. 

“ As good a story as ever came from Mrs. Riddell’s pen.” 

—Athenaum. 


Runrz-Rees, Janet E. Home decoration: art 
needlework and embroidery; painting on 
silk, satin, and velvet; panel painting and 
wood carving ; with numerous designs, main- 
ly by G: Gibson. N. Y., Appleton. D. 
(Appletons’ home books.) 60 c. 


Russett, A. P. Thomas Corwin; a sketch 

Cin., Rob. Clarke & Co. D. $1. 

“One cannot read Mr. Russell's reverential and affec- 
tionate memoir without being thankful that he has rescued 
from oblivion the memory of one who should not be forgot- 
ten, though he was a politician.”’—Crétic. 


Sueruerp, W:, ed. The literary life : authors 
and authorship. N. Y., Putnam’s Sons, 16°. 
$1.25 
ai Painting i in roseate coloring the literary life and coun- 

tenancing, though not perhaps expressly approving, enlist- 

ment by persons of mediocre attainments. ... Not only 

ay who live to write, but those who live to read, will find 
* Authors and authorship,” as interesting a litale manual 

ee the passing of leisure hours as any we can now recall.’ 

—A merican, 


Suerwoop, Mrs. M. Home amusements. 
N. Y., Appleton. D. (Appletons’ home books.) 
Go 

* Almost every kind of amusement that can render home 
attractive is talked of in this little book : private theatricals, 
tableaux vivants, games, fortune-telling, embroidery and 
other decorative arts, etching, lawn tennis, garden parties, 
dancing, gardens and flower- stands, caged birds and avia- 
ries, picnics, ceramics, archery, cards, cooking, pets, etc.”"— 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


SwinsurRNeE, Algernon C: Mary Stuart: a 
tragedy. N. Y., Worthington. D. $1.75. 


Trait, H. D. Central government. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 16°. $1. 

‘* The first volume of a series announced under the gen- 
eral title of ‘The English Citizen,’ designed to supply 
general readers with information on the existing condition 
of English political organization and management, and the 
conduct of public affairs. A hand-book for the man 
of affairs who may have occasion to know how her Majesty's 
Government is now administered.”"—N. Y. 7ridune. 


Wa ker, J. H. A few facts and suggestions 
on money, trade, and banking. Bost., Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. D. 75. 

“A clear, business-like discussion of the subjects of 
money, trade, and finance, by a business man who has no 
theories to advocate, but presents sensible and Practical 
views based on thorough observation and long experience. 


Wuee er, W: A., and C: G., eds. Who wrote 
it? an index to the authorship of the more 
noted works in ancient and modern literature. 
Bost., Lee & Shepard. 12°. 

“ Supplies the desired information with respect to three 
or four thousand of the more important or famous works in 
ail departments, and will prove a useful adjunct to the 
* Dictionary of noted names of fiction ’ and Bartlett's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of quotations.’ ’—Literary world. 


General Potes. 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE has offered to the city 
of Pittsburgh the sum of £50,000 sterling for a 
free library, on the single condition that the city 
shall appropriate £3000 per annum to its main- 
tenance. Mr. Carnegie is a native of Dunferm- 
line, in Scotland.—Academy. 


Tue Brooklyn Library is making strenuous 
efforts to increase its efficiency by establishing 
a permanent endowment fund. After securing 
subscriptions of $40,000, Mr. G: I. Seney offered 
$60,000, provided $100,000 could be raised be- 
fore the first of March, independently of his 
own subscription. 


Enocu Pratr, president of the National 
Farmers and Planters’ Bank, Baltimore, has 
formally proposed to the mayor and city coun- 
cil to establish and endow ‘‘a free circulating 
library for the benefit of the whole city,” at a 
cost of over one million dollars, provided the 
city will grant and create an annuity of $50,000 
per annum forever, for the support and main- 
tenance of the library and its branches. Mr. 
Pratt has already, in pursuance of his plan, con- 
tracted for the erection of a fire-proof building 
on his Mulberry Street property capable of 
holding 200,000 volumes, which will be com- 
pleted in the summer of 1883, at a cost of 
$225,000. This he will deed to the city, and he 
will give in money the additional sum of $833,- 
ooo on the condition mentioned. He proposes 
that a Board of nine trustees be incorporated 
for the management of the ‘ Pratt Free Li- 
brary.” No trustee or officer to be appointed 
or removed on religious or political grounds. 


THe MerRcCANTILE Liprary, of Baltimore, 
has removed from the Athenzeum, where it had 
remained thirty-three years, to “the quiet hill- 
side of Saratoga St.” The abundant daylight 
all over the establishment is a striking charac- 
teristic, and is in strong contrast to the cavern- 
ous shade of the Athenzeum basement. In the li- 
brary there is no gallery toclimb, as all the books 
are within hand-reach. From the reading room 
a commodious space has been solidly railed 
off, carpeted, furnished with rocking-chairs and 
other comforts, for the use of ladies exclusively. 
The reading-room is furnished with plenty of 
comfortable chairs of various sorts, and nine 
large tables. The leading newspapers, no 
longer on cumbrous files, but singly open for 
comfortable use, lie upon the tables, as they do 
at the best clubs, or at one’s own home. Over 
100 periodicals are taken. The library will 
open with a large acquisition of new books. 
The night light is furnished by 150 gas-burners. 
The whole establishment is heated by steam 
from its sub-cellar. There are now 838 mem- 
bers at $5 a year. 


Erratum for v. 6, p. 266, 2d column, last 
title, for THomAs read THoms. 
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